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INTRODUCTION. 




EAR the cottage where Mttle 
Mary lived, there was a moun- 
tain-ash, that was covered in 
Autumn with clusters of bright, red 
berries ; and, perched on a branch of 
this tree, there often sat a robin, with 
a breast nearly as bright as the ber- 
ries, and he sang a sweet, joyous, 
clear song, when all the other birds 
were silent. Over head, the sky was 
very blue, with a few heavy white 
clouds here and there. The air was 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

cool and very fresh, and it was plea- 
sant to take long walks in the fields. 

The evenings were cold. It would 
not do now to stay out at play till 
bed-time; but yet it was not dark 
enough to have candles and sit down 
to read or work. This reminded 
Mary of the long Spring evenings, 
and of the stories her mamma used 
to tell to her and Thomas and Willie 
then; and she asked to have some 
more stories told now. 

"And, mamma," she said, **mU 
you let the first story be that pretty 
one you told me in the wood, on my 
birthday ? for I want Willie to hear 
it. 

Her mamma agreed in a moment. 
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and they were soon all seated. Wil- 
lie on her knee, and Mary on a stool 
at her feet. 

**I wish Thomas was here," said 
Mary. 

" So do I, very much," said Willie. 

" I shall tiy to recollect every word 
of the story, and write it all down, 
and send it to him at school," said 
Mary. 

Her mamma thought this a very 
good idea, and promised to give her 
the paper for it the next day; and 
then she began the story. 
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I HEN we were in the woods 
Summer," said Mary's 
mamma, " I did not tell you 
a story of Summer days and green 
trees, because you had only to look 
round you, and the trees themselves, 
in their whispering way, could tell 
you all manner of things ; but I told 
you about Autumn and the Sea." 

Here a little scratch and whine 
were heard outside the door. 
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" Oh just wait one moment, mam- 
ma," cried Mary, running to open 
the door. " Come in. Bouncer, poor 
fellow ! and lie down on the rug and 
go to sleep as you always used to 
do." 

Bouncer walked in, wagging his 
tail, went straight to the rug, threw 
himself down on his side, stretched 
out his legs, shut his eyes, gave a 
sigh, wagged his tail again slowly, 
and with a bump on the floor at each 
wag, and then went to sleep. Mean- 
while the story went on again. 

There was a pretty little girl called 
Amy Bright, who lived in a village 
built in a cleft of the rocks near the 
sea. Her father, John Bright, was a 
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fisherman, and her mother was very 
pretty and very merry, and they were 
as happy as any family in all the vil- 
lage.. Their cottage was so neat, and 
their garden so gay, that no one ever 
passed without admiring them ; but 
very few people did pass, it was so 
quiet and retired there. The view 
from their window was most beauti- 
ful. They could look miles and miles 
out over the blue sea, and it was 
lovely on bright sunny mornings, or 
on fine evenings when the sun was 
setting, or on moonlight nights. The 
only time they did not like to look at 
it was when it was stormy, and John 
was out with his boat. But he . had 
always come back safely to them. 
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and then it was great joy to welcome 
him homie. Mrs* Bright always ran 
down to the pier to see him come 
ashore, and help him with what he 
had to do, while Amy got his break- 
fast, if it was early in the morning, 
and he had been out all night, or his 
dinner or supper, if it was a diffe- 
rent hour; for though she was only 
seven years old, she could manage to 
prepare every thing so cleverly that 
her mother could quickly finish it up 
when she came in. John Bright's 
boat was called " the Fairy," and he 
took great pride in it. 

Their most frequent visitor was 
Farmer Bolt, whose farm was about 
a mile ofi". He used to ride over his 
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fields on a great strong pony, and 
always stopped at their gate to have 
a chat with little Amy, or to bring 
her some cherries or apples, or some 
little present or other. Amy had 
bright blue eyes, curly light brown 
hair, a very white skin, and cheeks 
as red as roses ; and he used to say 
that the sight of her laughing face 
did him as much good as the fresh 
sea air. 

This Summer when Amy was 
seven years old, her mother had a 
very bad illness, and then Farmer 
Bolt brought his sister, who was a 
kind cheerful old lady, to see her, 
and Mrs. Bolt, as she was called, 
used to help Amy to nurse her when 
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John Bright was out with his boat. 
She and Amy became great friends, 
and when Mrs. Bright got better, 
they made up a Httle plan between 
them, of something that was to be 
done at the farmer's harvest-home. 

"What is a harvest-home?" asked 
little Willie. 

Mary told him it was the time when 
the farmer's corn was all brought in 
off the fields, and stacked up in the 
farm-yard. 

This plan that they made up was, 
that the farmer should give a dance 
in his barn to all his farm-servants, 
and their families and friends, and 
should ask several of the families 
from the village. Amy and her fa- 
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ther and mother must be there of 
course; and she was to give the names 
of all the companions she liked best 
in the village, that they might be sure 
to be asked. 

Amy gave plenty of names, for she 
knew nearly all their neighbours; but 
her favourite friends were Rose and 
Peter Best, children of a gardener 
near the village. She always liked 
to play with them, and they had many 
a run on the sands, and scramble over 
the rocks together ; and they used 
to take her to their father's garden 
sometimes, and many of the gay flow- 
ers at John Bright's cottage grew 
from roots and seeds they gave to 
Amy. They had helped her to make 
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a grotto also, in one corner of the 
cottage garden, and she was now 
collecting a whole bag-full of sheila 
for them to make one like it. 

" Were they older than Amy ? " 
asked Mary. 

"Yes," replied her mamma; "Rose 
was eight and Peter ten, and he al- 
ready began to work with his father." 

The farmer was very kind and 
good-natured, and said he would give 
the dance and a supper too ; so all 
the party was asked, and Rose and 
Peter, and their father and mother, 
and several others among the fisher- 
men of the village ; and harvest-home 
was looked for with great impatience. 
But unluckily as the time drew near. 
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the fermer found that he must leave 
home on business the very moment 
he had seen his com safe in, and that 
' the party must be put off. Another 
day was now to be fixed, and he was 
determined this should be his Httle 
favourite's birthday. " The twenty- 
third of September is little Amy's 
birthday," said he. " That shall be 
the day ; and you must buy her the 
prettiest frock you can choose, sister, 
and she must wear it. The colour 
must be blue to match her bright 
eyes, and it will do my heart good to 
see her dancing and skipping away 
in the barn." The twenty -third of 
September was therefore fixed for 
the dance, when little Amy would be 
eight years old. 
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Two evenings before this long- 
looked for dance and supper, Amy's 
father went out in his boat. The 
weather was fine, and he expected to 
be back in time to have a good rest, 
and then be ready to go to the farm. 
Next morning the sky was bright and 
clear, and Amy and her mother were 
busy cleaning up the cottage and 
making ready for him at night. They 
did not expect him till rather late. 
While they were working away, the 
farmer came riding up on his pony, 
gave a little parcel to Amy with a 
kind nod, and then rode away. She 
opened it, and there she found the 
prettiest bright blue frock, and a little 
note from Mrs. Bolt to tell her it was 
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a birthday present, and to be worn 
the next day. 

" Oh, let me try it on directly ! " 
cried Amy. • 

Accordingly they tried it on, and 
it fitted exactly, and Amy danced 
about the garden with it on, till her 
mother called her in and took it off, 
and folded it up carefully lest it 
should be torn or soiled. Just as she 
was putting it away, Peter and Rose 
came to the gate, and then it had to 
be taken out again and shown to 
them. They thought it very pretty, 
and Rose said it was just the very 
colour for Amy. 

" And the bunch of white Autumn 
roses will look beautiful with it. 
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won't they, Peter?" she whispered 
to him. 

" Hush !" said Peter ; " don't tell 
her before I bring them." 

" Have you heard that there are 
to be two fiddles and a harp?" said 
he. 

** Oh beautiful ! " cried Amy and 
her mother both at once ; and Amy 
began to skip and jump about. 

" John will dance his hornpipe be- 
fore the night is over, I'm very sure," 
said Mrs. Bright. " And if they sing 
songs after supper, I know who has 
the best voice in the village." 

" Father, you mean," said little 
Amy. 

" But do you know what a great 
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plum cake Mrs. Bolt has made ?" 
asked Rose. 

Amy gave another jump, and clap- 
ped her hands. 

" And there will be such a number 
of things for supper," said Peter. 
" All our best apples and pears are 
gone there, and Farmer Bolt's great 
walnut tree was thrashed yesterday, 
so there will be plenty of walnuts." 

" How nice walnuts are ! " cried 
Amy, with another jump. 

Rose now said she should like to 
see Amy in her new frock, so it was 
put on again, and then they all danced 
round in a ring, Mrs. Bright and 
all, for she was quite as merry as 
Amy. 
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** Well, now we must go," said Pe- 
ter, " so good bye till to-morrow." 

They went away, and Amy ran in 
and took off her frock, folded it up, 
and brought it out to her mother to 
give it to her again to put away. 

But her mother did not answer. 
She was leaning on the gate, looking 
at a heavy black cloud just rising 
from the sea. Amy looked up in her 
face, and saw her look so pale, and 
her eyes so fixed, that she did not 
like to speak again. The little girl 
pressed close to her, and took hold 
of her hand. 

The black cloud spread, and more 
came, and it soon looked all black 
where it had been so clear and blue 

D 
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before. Then it . began to thunder, 
and a dreadful storm of wind blew ; 
the waves rose and dashed on the 
shore, and some heavy drops of rain 
fell. 

" Come in, mother dear," said little 
Amy. 

" She was thinking of the Fairy; 
and of John Bright," said Willie> 
" and was afraid the great wave$ 
would make the Fairy sink." 

" Yes — and she was still weak from 
her illness, and her head began to 
ache, and she could scarcely stand." 

" But he was not drowned ?" cried 
Willie, with the tears in his eyes. 

"You shall hear — wait a little 
while," said Mary, 
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Amy led her mother into the cot- 
tage, and tried to comfort her, but 
she did not seem able to listen. The 
storm lasted several hours, and they 
both sat all the time looking over the 
sea from the window, for Mrs. Bright 
could not bear Amy to move from 
her side ; and she was a good obe^ 
dient little girl, and always did what 
her mother wished. When the thun- 
der was over, she asked to run down 
to the pier, and tell the men who 
were about, that she hoped they 
would send her mother word, the mo- 
ment the Fairy came in sight 

" Oh yes ! dear child," said her 
mother, " go and say so." 
. Little Amy, therefore, took her 
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cloak and ran off to the pier, and the 
sailors that were about patted her 
on the head, and promised to lose no 
time in sending up the news. When 
she went back her mother looked so 
ill that Amy would not let her move 
about, but finished cleaning up the 
cottage, and then got supper ready, 
and made up a bright fire, all by her- 
self and very nicely. But the hours 
passed on, and no father came home. 
At last her eyes grew heavy, and she 
fell asleep on her mother's lap. 

Little Amy awoke on her birthday, 
and looked round. She was undress* 
ed and in bed, though she could not 
remember how she came there. She 
crept softly out of her little room 
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into her mother's ; but she was not 
there, and no one had been in bed 
all night. She felt frightened, and 
opened the cottage door, and went 
out into the garden. It was a lovely 
morning; the sky was clear blue; 
not a breath of wind could be felt, 
and the sea was quite smooth. She 
looked round, and then she saw her 
mother leaning over the gate just as 
she had done when the storm began. 
Amy ran to her ; but she looked 
veiy ill, and seemed hardly to know 
where she was or who was by her. 
The little girl began to cry, but soon 
dried her eyes, and ran in and dressed 
herself very quickly. She saw that 
her father had never come home, and 
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this made her cry again, but she tried 
to leave off. Then she lighted the 
fire, and set the breakfast, and again 
went to her mother, and this time 
managed to lead her in ; but she only- 
sat down, and would not eat or speak. 
Amy climbed up on her lap, kissed 
her again and again, and wiped away 
the tears that began to run down her 
cheeks with the little clean pinafore 
she had on; and then at last poor 
Mrs. Bright looked at her, and cried 
very bitterly, and kissed her, and 
listened to her when she tried to com- 
fort her. 

" Now, mother dear, get into bed, 
and try to go to sleep," said little 
Amy. 
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Her mother let her help her into 
bed, and then let her go for the doc- 
tor. He was a kind man, and came 
soon, and gave Amy some medicine 
for her, and told her to keep every- 
thing quiet. So Amy sat by the bed- 
side watching her mother, who soon 
fell asleep ; for the medicine she had 
taken was a draught to make her 
sleep. 

Presently the sound of a horse 
trotting up to the gate was heard. 
Amy crept on tip-toe to the door, 
and there she saw Farmer Bolt on his 
pony. 

" Many happy returns of your birth- 
day, little dear," said he, in his kind 
cheerful voice. 
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Amy put her finger to her lips, to 
show him that she wished to be very 
quiet " Father has never come 
home," said she, in a half whisper ; 
** and my mother is very ill, and 
asleep/* 

The farmer got off his pony, tied 
it to the railing, and walked into the 
garden, and then into the cottage, 
without speaking or making any 
noise. Then he took Amy on his 
knee, and stroked her pretty curly 
hair. The little girl's heart was full, 
and at this kindness and gentleness 
shown to her, the tears began to run 
down her cheeks. 

"Have you had any breakfast, dear 
child ?" asked the farmer. 
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Amy shook her head ; she was not 
able to speak. 

Farmer Bolt put her down ; . went 
to the fire, stirred it, warmed up the 
coffee that Amy had prepared for 
her mother, and poured it out ; cut 
a good slice of bread, and then tak- 
ing Amy on his knee again, said, 
" Now take some breakfast, little 
dear. Your father will come home 
safe, when the wind gets up a little, 
by and by. There is no wind to bring 
him now. That's right — drink it up. 
Now dry your eyes ; and your mo- 
ther will get quite well, you know, 
when he comes, and we shall all have 
a merry evening. That's right: there's 
a bright smile again. Now good bye." 

£ 
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He went out ; but before mount- 
ing his pony, asked if the doctor had 
been. Then he rode away. 

By this time all the village was 
astir, and many of the neighbours 
came with kind offers of help, and 
presently Mrs. Bolt came to see if 
she could do any thing; but still 
Amy's mother was asleep, and the 
little girl told them that the doctor 
had said, "Keep her very quiet;" 
so she would not let any one come 
in, but watched by the bed all alone, 
and listened in hopes that her father 
would come. 

About three o'clock the families 
^nd children, that were going to the 
dance, began to pass the gate in their 
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holiday dresses. Presently a well- 
known voice called out, " Amy, are 
you ready?" 

It was Peter. He and Rose were 
standing at the gate ; and he held in 
his hand a beautiful bunch of white 
Autumn roses. 

Amy went softly out at the door, 
and when he saw her pale face, and 
her little coloured pinafore instead 
of the blue frock, and merry smile he 
had expected, he dropped the flow^ 
ers he had brought for her, and they 
fell at her feet. 

She told her friends all that had 
happened, and they were very sorry, 
and both said they would stay at 
home with her ; but she begged of 
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them to go, because they could not 
do any good to her mother. Then 
Rose wanted to stay in her place, 
and let her go with Peter ; but that 
she would not hear of. Their father 
and mother came up to them just at 
this minute, and when their mother 
heard how it was, she said that Amy 
must go; that she would herself 
watch by Mrs. Bright, and that it 
would never do for Amy to stay 
away, when it was her birthday, and 
disappoint the farmer. 

Peter and Rose both began to 
look quite joyous at this, and Rose 
said, 

" Come, Amy dear, let us put on 
the pretty frock." 
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The two little girls went in toge- 
ther, and Rose took up the frock 
which lay still on the chair, just as 
Amy had put it down when her mo^ 
ther first saw the dark cloud, that 
frightened her so much. At sight of 
the frock Amy remembered her mo- 
ther dancing in the garden with her 
and Peter, and then she stole softly 
to the bed, and looked at her as she 
lay. She went back to Rose and 
said, ** I cannot go. Rose. Don't 
ask me." 

Rose saw that little Amy was in 
earnest, so she went out to her fa- 
ther and mother and Peter, and took 
them away. They all walked off sor- 
rowfully. Amy went to the gate 
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soon after, and saw them slowly walk- 
ing along the path. As she turned 
to go in, she saw Peter s white roses 
on the ground, and she picked them 
up and put them in water. 

All was now very quiet. But pre- 
sently a sound was heard, which made 
Amy raise her head and listen. It 
was the sound of a pleasant light 
breeze of wind, and she remembered 
the farmer's words, " Your father 
will come home safe, when the wind 
gets up a little, by and by." Amy 
felt cheerful and happy. She gave 
her mother a gentle kiss on the fore- 
head; then began to clear up the 
cottage, trim the fire, and put every 
thing ready for supper, just as if she 
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was sure that her father would come 
home. She had hardly finished, and 
sat down again by the bed, when her 
mother awoke. 

She kissed her dear little girl, who 
had stayed away from all the plea- 
sure she had expected, to watch by 
her, and then declared that she was 
better, and would go out and look 
over the sea, in hopes of seeing the 
Fairy coming in. Amy helped her up, 
and as they passed through the neat 
little kitchen, and her mother saw the 
supper laid, she smiled and pressed 
her little hand. They walked to the 
edge of the cliff, but there Mrs. 
Bright felt so weak that she was 
obliged to sit down. 
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" Go, my child," she said, " round 
the point, where you can see so much 
further, and look out, and come and 
tell me if you see any thing." 

Amy did not like to leave her mo- 
ther alone, for she still looked very 
ill; but she did as she was told. 
When she got round the point, she 
saw a boy sitting on the rocks ; on 
coming near, she found it was Peter. 

" Why, Peter dear," she cried, " I 
thought you were at the farm ! " 

Peter told her that he could not 
be happy there, and had come to 
look out ; and he said she had bet- 
ter go back to her mother, for he 
would run and tell them the very 
moment that the Fairy came in sight. 



J 
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Amy only said " Kind Peter ! " and 
then went back to her mother. 

She sat down by her, and they re- 
mained hand in hand for a long while, 
It was a lovely evening. The sun 
set over the sea, and the sea shone 
like gold far out where it met the 
sky, and nearer it looked bright 
green, and then deep purple as it 
flowed in towards the yellow sands. 
Amy sat watching it ; but her mother 
hid her face in her red cloak, and 
leaned her head on her hand. Both 
were listening, and yet no sound had 
come ; but Amy felt the cool wind 
blow off the sea, and this made her 
still feel happy. 

A shout from the rocks below 
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made them both start up in an in- 
stant. 

"The Fairy! the Fairy! — I see 
her ! She's coming round the point 1" 
They heard these joyful words from 
Peter's voice. 

Mrs. Bright sunk down again, but 
raised both her hands and her eyes 
upwards, with tears running down 
her cheeks, and a look of gratitude 
and love. Amy ran off towards 
Peter, and soon saw the Fairy with 
her own eyes sailing fast towards the 
pier. She danced, she clapped her 
hands, she called out to her father as 
if he could hear her, and then ran 
back to her mother. Peter went 
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with them to the pier, and waited till 
he saw John Bright safe and well step 
ashore, and saw the happy meeting, 
and every body welcoming him and 
helping him, and then Peter ran off; 
for he said to himself, " They would 
rather be alone at home, I know, 
and, besides, I- want to tell Rose the 
good news," 

It was a happy walk for Amy and 
her father and mother, up to the vil- 
lage, and a happy entrance into the 
pleasant, neat cottage; and what 
joy for Amy to help off the thick, 
high boots, and rough jacket, and 
see her father's kind, sun-burnt face 
once more, and her mother's bright 
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look come back again. They all 
had plenty to say, but seemed hardly 
able to speak much for joy. 

Just as they sat down to supper, 
they heard a voice at the gate cry — 

" Welcome home, John Bright ! 
Where's little Amy?" 

Amy and her father went out to- 
gether, and there was Farmer Bolt 
on his strong pony. 

" I'm come to take Amy to the 
farm," said he. " She can sit before 
me here. She shall have a dance in 
the bam on her birthday after all." 

Amy looked up at her father with 
a merry laugh, and he caught her up 
in his arms, and ran back with her 
into the cottage. In three minutes 
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he brought her back, seated on his 
shoulder. The curly hair was nicely 
combed, the rosy face washed, the 
bright blue frock put on; and Peter's 
white roses were placed in the band. 
Her father seated her carefully be- 
fore the farmer, who put his arm 
round her, and held her tight. 

"You will take care of her, I 
know," said John Bright. 

"That I will," answered the far- 
mer, " bless her little heart ! " 

"Yes, bless her I" said John Bright, 
" she's her father's joy and her mo- 
ther's too." 

Away trotted the pony. They were 
at the farm in ten minutes, and they 
found all the party just going to sup- 
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per. Amy was recei\:ed with joy by 
everybody, and was soon seated be-, 
tween Peter and Rose; and had 
some of the great plum cake, and 
apples, and pears, and walnuts, that 
they had talked about. And then, 
when all had had enough, a merry 
sound was heard in the bam. The 
two fiddles and harp struck up again, 
and every body rose from table and 
went back to their dancing. Amy 
skipped about so lightly and joy- 
ously, that at the sight, the farmer 
could sit still no longer, and went 
down a country dance to the great 
amusement of every body. 

About nine o'clock one of the 
great waggons was brought out with 
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plenty of clean straw at the bottom, 
and four strong horses in it, to take 
all the children and their mothers 
and sisters home ; and it was a very 
merry party, as the horses tramped 
along in the moonlight. 

When Amy was put down at the 
cottage gate, her father ran out to 
bring her in, and her mother pressed 
her in her arms, and said, " My dear 
little comforter, how glad I am you 
have had some pleasure on your 
birthday!" 

As Amy laid her head on her pil- 
low, she felt that though her birthday 
had not been so merry as she ex- 
pected, and some part of it had been 
very sad, yet that it had been al- 
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together the happiest day of her 
Hfe. 

« I'm so glad," cried Willie, "that 
kind little Amy did go to ihh dance 
after alL" 

Mary jumped up, and took hold 
of both his hands, and they both 
began to dance with one accord ; and 
her mamma, seeing how merry they 
were, played to them till bedtime, 
while they jumped and skipped 
round and round the room. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE KITE. 

NE evening, when Mary, her 
mamma, and Willie had all 
taken their seats near the 
window, and the story was about to 
begin, Mary reminded her mamma 
of a merry adventure that she had 
mentioned, as having happened when 
she and her brother, and Master 
White, went out to fly their " new 
Kite." 

" Do, mamma, tell us about that," 
said Mary. 

Her mamma said she would, and 
after thinking for a few minutes, to 
recollect all about it, she began. 

G 
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One fine breezy morning in Octo- 
ber, Master White came suddenly to 
our house, with his eyes looking so 
bright, and his cheeks so red from 
running in the fresh air, and quite 
out of breath besides. 

" What is the matter, James V* we 
all cried out. "What a red face 
you've got ! " 

" Have I ? " said he ; " my nose is 
so cold ! I ran here as fast as I 
could, there is such a beautiful breeze 
for a Kite. Come, both of you, and 
let us fly the Kite high up in the blue 
sky ; come as many of you as can, 
and this day you shall see what a 
Kite can do ! " 

Up we all jumped, the Kite was 
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brought down, and away we all start- 
ed into the meadows, running nearly 
all the way, and James White never 
ceasing to talk of the wonderful things 
he intended the Kite should this day 
perform. 

We arrived in a large grassy mea- 
dow, sloping down to a low hedge.^ 
Beyond the hedge was a very large 
field, and beyond that field another 
large field, which had some high trees 
at the furthermost end. In the tops 
of these trees was a rookery; we 
knew these trees very well, because 
we often used to walk that way, 
partly because it was a nice walk, 
and partly because an old woman, 
whom we were all very fond of, kept 
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an apple and gingerbread-nut stall 
under the largest tree. However, 
as I said before, these trees were a 
long way off — two whole fields off — 
more, two whole fields and all the 
meadow. At the top of the mea- 
dow, near where we stood, there was 
also a high tree, and at the foot of 
this we laid down the Kite. 

" Oh, James," said my brother, 
" do you think we shall be able to 
makie the Kite fly as high as the tree 
we are under?" 

" As high ?" said James White, 
six times as high, at the very least.'- 

He now carefully unfolded the tail 
from the body of the Kite, being very 
particular to undo all the tangles. 
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near the tassel, which made quite a 
bunch ; but he brought it out per- 
fectly. One end of the ball of twine 
was now attached to the body of the 
Kite. He then raised it up with the 
right hand, holding out the tail in 
three great festoons with the left, 
and in this way walked to and fro 
very uprightly and with a stately air, 
and turning his head in various quar- 
ters, to observe the direction of the 
wind. Suddenly he dropt the tail 
upon the ground, and lifting up the 
Kite with his right hand in the air, 
as high as he possibly could, off he 
ran down the meadow slope as fast 
as his legs could carry him, shouting 
all the way, "Up, up, up I rise, rise, 
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rise ! fly, Kite, in the air !" He finished 
by throwing the Kite up, continuing 
to run with the string in his hand, 
allowing it to slip through his fingers 
as the Kite rose. The breeze caught 
the Kite, and up it went in fine style. 
It continued to rise rapidly, and we 
ran to and fi:o underneath, shouting 
all the time, " Oh, well done, James 
White, and well done. Kite I" 

By the excellent management of 
James, the Kite rose and rose, till we 
all said, " Oh, how high ! how won- 
derful !" And then James "White said 
he was satisfied. 

Now you are all to recollect that 
this Kite was very large. In the story 
I told you in Summer, where the 
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making of this Kite was described, 
you remember that it was said to 
be as tall as James White himself, 
and of course very much broader. 
The consequence was, that this Kite 
was extremely strong. So we all sat 
down on the grass to hold the string, 
which James White said was neces- 
sary, as the Kite struggled and pulled 
so hard. It was now up quite as 
high as the string would allow it to 
go. But the wind seemed to be in- 
creasing, and James White said he 
began to be rather afraid that he must 
draw the Kite downwards, for fear it 
should have a quarrel with the wind 
up in the clouds, and then some ac«t 
cident might happen. We accord- 
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ingly began to draw down the Kite 
slowly, winding the string upon the 
stick as it gradually descended. But 
notwithstanding all this care, an ac- 
cident did happen after all. 

Before the Kite was halfway down, 
a strong wind suddenly caught it 
sideways, and the Kite made a long 
sweep downwards Hke a swallow, 
rising up again at some distance, 
swinging its tail about in a most 
alarming manner. " Bless my heart !" 
said James White. 

Up we all jumped from the grass. 
" Help me to hold her !" cried James 
White ; " how she struggles !" Again 
came the wind, again the Kite made 
a sweep down and rose up again as 
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if indignant — ^then shook her tail and 
•wings as if threatening to do some 
mischief — then made a quick mo- 
tion to the right, and a dance to the 
left — then made a very graceful curt- 
sey deep down, as though she was 
very poUtely saluting the wind, but 
suddenly rose up with a sharp jerk, 
as though she had spitefully altered 
her mind — and the next moment 
made a dart first to the right and 
then to the left, and continued to do 
this till James White said he was 
sure something must happen. 

We all held the string as fast as 
we could, and tried to pull down the 
Kite ; but it was impossible, for in- 
stead of bringing her down, we were 

H 
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all three dragged along down the 
meadow slope, crying out, "Some- 
body come and help us ! somebody 
come and help us ! " But nobody 
else was near. In this manner the 
Kite was pulling us along, the string 
cutting our hands, and running 
through our fingers like fire, till at 
last I was obliged to let go, and 
being unable to get out of the way, 
was knocked down, and being also 
unable to roll myself out of the way, 
my brother fell over me. James 
White was thus left alone with the 
Kite, and was dragged struggling 
and hallooing down the meadow 
slope. 

He was determined, however, not 
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to let go — nothing could make him 
loose the string — he was determined 
not to be conquered ; but before he 
had got to the bottom of the slope, 
the string of the Kite broke about 
halfway down, and up sprang the 
Kite again towards the sky, taking 
its course over the meadow towards 
the great field beyond. We all three 
followed of course, as fast as we 
could, staring up, and panting, and 
not knowing what in the world to do* 
The Kite continued to fly in rather 
an irregular manner over the first 
great field. It then made a pitch 
downwards, and several tosses up^ 
wards, and flew straight over the 
second great field, in the direction 
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of the high trees. " Oh, those trees ! '^ 
cried James White, " it is flying to- 
wards the trees ! " 

He was right, the Kite did fly dir 
rectly towards the trees, as James 
White said it would. Just as it ar- 
rived nearly over these trees, it made 
a great pitch downwards, right into 
the top of the largest tree, and com-^ 
pletely knocked over one of the 
rooks' nests that was built there. We 
came running up as soon as we could, 
and then we saw that it was the very 
tree, at the foot of which was tlie stall 
of our dear old woman, who sold 
apples and gingerbread-nuts. 

" Make haste ! " cried she — " the 
iKite is safe among the boughs ; I 
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can see its long tail hanging down. 
But do look here ! the Kite has 
made us a present of five young 
rooks ; two are fluttering among the 
golden pippins, and three are hop- 
ping and gaping among the ginger- 
bread-nuts." 

James White scarcely looked at 
the rooks, he said he had more im- 
portant business to attend to. He 
took off his jacket, and immediately 
began to climb up the tree. In less 
than twenty minutes he succeeded 
in bringing down the Kite, with only 
two small rents in its left shoulder, 
and the loss of one wing, all of which 
he said he could easily repair. 

We took the five young rooks 
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home with us, and had great amuse- 
ment in rearing and feeding them, 
and as soon as they were old enough 
we took them out into their native 
fields, and let them fly directly under 
the tree where they were born. 
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THE ELVES. 

O OK, what a beautiful golden 
mist there is all over the 
fields and trees," cried Mary 
one evening in September, when the 
sun was setting. " It reminds me 
of the story of Bertha and the Bird, 
vwhen the old woman took her to the 
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cottage. Mamma, will you tell us 
that story again ? " 

" Would you not rather hear ano- 
ther of the same kind?" asked her 
mamma. " Bertha and the Bird was 
altered for you from a German story,* 
and I have another which I think 
you will like even more." 

" Is it a fairy tale ?" asked Willie. 

"Yes," replied Mary's mamma; 
" and now come and sit by the win- 
dow, where we can see this lovely 
sun set, and I will tell it you.'* 

There was a farm-house on a little 
green height, enclosed by a pretty 
ring of paling, which also enclosed a 

* The Fair-haired Eckbert, by Tieck. 
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fruit and flower garden. A gay look- 
ing village stretched down the side of 
the hill, and a large castle was oppo- 
site to it. The whole village :was 
decked with fruit trees ; the ground 
was covered with herbs and flowers ; 
all the houses were clean and cheer- 
ful. Green woods spread away into 
the distance. Only on one side it 
looked dismal. There was a brook 
with a little wooden bridge across it, 
and on the other bank a dell, thickly 
shaded by dark, dingy fir trees. 
Deep in this dell, those who looked 
down, saw a hut, with ruinous build- 
ings about it. Smoke seldom came 
out of the chimneys, and very few 
people were ever seen about. A few 
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ragged, dirty women, carrying dirty 
looking little children, sometimes 
moved under the trees. The vil- 
lagers said they were gipsies. Who- 
ever they were, they did not come 
out of their fir-wood, nor mix with 
other people. Black dogs ran up 
and down on the boundary, and 
frightened visitors away ; and all the 
village children were taught never 
to cross the brook, for fear of some 
harm coming to them. • 

At the pleasant farm house on the 
height, lived a farmer and his wife, 
named Martin and Mary, with one 
little girl called Elfrida. 

One evening Elfrida was playing 
on the green with Andres, a little 
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boy of the village ; it was warm, and 
they were thirsty with running, and 
went to sit near the house and eat 
some bright red cherries for supper. 
When they had finished, they began 
to run races, and the little active 
Elfrida always got before Andres. 

** Come, come," said he, " let us 
try a longer race, and then see who 
wins. I will go this way round the 
hill, and you shall go the other side 
near the brook, and see which can 
get first to the pear tree that stands 
out there." 

They set ofi; Presently Elfrida 
as she ran came close to the bridge 
that led across the brook. She felt a 
wish to cross it, and to run through 
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the fir trees. The way would not 
be longer than on the side where 
she was. 

"Shall I?" said she to herself. 
« No. it is too frightful I" 

A little white dog was standing 
on the other bank, barking with might 
and main. Elfrida sprang back in 
fear. Then she said to herself, " Fy, 
fy ! I will not be afraid ! " 

As she said so, the little dog no 
longer looked frightful, but quite 
pretty. It had a red collar round 
its neck, and a gUttering bell hang- 
ing to it, and this bell sounded with 
the finest tinkle. 

" Well, I must risk it," cried the 
gay courageous little Elfrida, and 
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sprang across the bridge, and ran 
forwards under the fir trees on the 
opposite bank. 

Willie gave a sigh, and said " Oh ! " 
Mary looked eagerly at her mamma, 
as if very anxious to know what 
would happen. 

The dog began to fawn on the 
little girl ; she walked forward, and 
found in a moment that the dark fir 
trees quite hid her fathers house, 
and all the village from her view. 
But when she looked round her, at 
the place into which she had come, 
what was her surprise ! Instead of 
dismal trees, she saw a lovely flower 
garden. Tulips, roses, and lilies 
"were glowing in the light ; blue and 
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gold-red butterflies were glancing 
among the blossoms; bright birds 
were flying about and singing ; and 
children, all dressed in white, with 
flowing hair and brilliant eyes, were 
frolicking about, some playing with 
lambs, some feeding the birds, or 
gathering flowers, or weaving them 
into wreaths. Trees loaded with 
rich fruit bordered the garden, and 
vines, covered with rich clusters of 
grapes, twined about them, and form- 
ed green arbours, made gay with all 
,sweet flowers. No hut was to be 
seen ; but instead of it a large, fair 
house, with a brazen door and lofty 
statues. Elfrida was surprised, but 
she was not at all shy. She went up 
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to a beautiful child near her, held out 
her hand, and wished the little crea- 
ture " Good even." 

" Art thou come to visit us ?" said 
the bright child. " I saw thee play^ 
ing on the other side. Stay with us:. 
Thou wilt like it well." 

** But we are running a race." 

" Thou wilt find thy comrade soon 
enough. There, take this fruit, and 
eat." 

Elfrida ate the fruit, and found it 
sweeter than any she had ever tasted, 
and she forgot Andres and the race, 
and all her old fears. 

A stately woman, in a shining 
robe, now came up, and asked about 
the stranger child. 
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« Pairest lady," said Elfrida, " I 
came here by chance, and now they 
wish to keep me." 

" You know, Zerina," said the 
lady, "that she can only stay a very 
little while." 

But she smiled, and the happy 
children came bounding round El- 
frida, made her dance with them, 
brought her their lambs and play- 
things, or sung sweet songs to mu- 
sical instruments. But Elfrida kept 
by the playfellow she had first spoken 
to, whose name was Zerina, and in- 
deed, she was the kindest and love- 
liest of all. 

" Now we will have a royal sport !" 
cried Zerina. 
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She ran into the palace, and re- 
turned with a little golden box, in 
which lay a quantity of glittering 
seeds. She took some in her hand, 
and scattered it on the green earth. 
The grass began instantly to move 
as in waves, and then branching rose 
bushes started from the ground, grew 
rapidly up, and budded, filling the 
air with rich perfume. Elfrida also 
scattered some of the seeds, and 
bright lilies came pushing up. Oh, 
how happy she felt ! 

"What a lovely, beautiful play, 
mamma!" cried Mary. 

"Now," said Zerina, "look for 
something greater." 

She laid two pine seeds in the 
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ground and stamped them in with 
her foot. Immediately two young, 
green pine trees began to rise from 
the earth under her foot, raising her 
up as they rose. 

" Grasp me fast," she cried. 

Elfrida threw her arms round the 
slender little child, and felt herself 
borne upwards, for the young trees 
were fast springing under them, and 
were soon tall pines waving in the 
soft wind. Their tops bent towards 
each other, and twined into one. 

The two children held each other 
fast embraced, swinging this way 
and that in the red clouds of the 
twilight, and kissed each other. The 
other children were, meanwhile, 

K 
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climbing up and down the trunks, 
laughing and playing tricks to one 
another, and if any one lost its hold 
and fell, it flew through the air, and 
sank slowly and safely to the ground. 

Mary clasped her hands together 
and seemed unable to speak; then 
kissed her mamma. Willie, mean- 
while, was looking very happy and 
delighted. 

At length Elfrida grew rather 
frightened at the great height When 
Zerina perceived it, she sang a few 
loud tones, and the trees began 
slowly to sink down, and soon set 
them on the ground again. 

They next went through the brazen 
door into the palace. Here there 
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were many fair women, old and 
young, sitting in the round hall, lis- 
tening to grand invisible music. In 
the vaulted ceiling, palms, flowers, 
and groves were painted, among 
which little figures of children seem- 
ed sporting and winding. With the 
tones of the music, the images 
changed and glowed with the most 
burning colours. Now the blue and 
green were sparkling like radiant 
light ; now they faded, and the pur- 
ple flamed up, and the gold took 
fire ; and then the children seemed 
to be alive among the flower gar- 
lands, and their ruby lips seemed to 
breathe, and their azure eyes to light 
up. 
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Zerina then led Elfrida down a 
stair of brass into a subterranean 
chamber. Here lay much gold and 
silver, and heaps of precious stones. 
Numbers of little dwarfs were busied 
in sorting the treasures, and stor- 
ing them in strange-shaped vessels ; 
others, with long red noses, were tot- 
tering along, half bent to the ground 
under full sacks of gold, which with 
much panting they shook out on the 
ground. Then they darted about 
awkwardly to catch the golden balls 
that were like to roll away, and some- 
times overset each other in their 
eagerness. Elfrida could not help 
laughing at their strange ways. Be- 
hind them sat a little crumpled old 
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man, with a crown on his brow and 
a sceptre in his hand, whom Zerina 
greeted reverently. 

" What more wanted?" he cried. 

Elfrida was afraid, and did not 
answer; but her companion s|iid they 
were only come " to look around 
them, in the chambers." 

" Still your old child's tricks,** 
cried he. " Will there never be an 
end to idleness?" 

With this he turned again to his 
employment, and kept his dwarfs 
hard at work. 

" Who is he ?" whispered Elfrida. 

" Our metal prince," replied Zeri- 
na, as they walked along. 

They seemed once more to reach 
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the open air, for they were standing 
by a lake ; yet no sun appeared, and 
they saw no sky over their heads. A 
Httle boat received them, and Zerina 
steered it forwards. It shot along 
into the middle of the lake. On a 
sudden, a crowd of little children 
came swimming round; some wore 
garlands of sedge and water-hly; 
some had red stems of coral in their 
hands, others were blowing on crook- 
ed shells; a tumultuous noise echoed 
merrily from the dark shores. All 
saluted the strangers, who went steer- 
ing on through the revelry, out of 
the lake into a littlis river. Which grew 
narrower and narrower. At last 
they stopped at a rock, and Zerina 
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knocked upon it. A door opened, 
and a woman, who appeared of a 
glowing red, assisted them in. 

" Are you all brisk here ? " inquir- 
ed Zerina. 

"They are at work," replied the 
other, " and happy as they could 
wish." 

They went up a winding stair, and 
on a sudden entered a hall, so bril- 
liantly lighted that Elfrida's eyes 
were dazzled by the radiance. Flame 
coloured tapestry covered the walls ; 
and when her eyes were a little used 
to it, she saw with surprise that in 
the tapestry there were figures mov- 
ing up and down in dancing joy ful- 
ness. Their forms were so beautiful 
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that nothing could be seen more 
graceful than their movements, and 
their bodies were red and transpa- 
rent as crystal. They smiled on the 
little stranger, and she was approach- 
ing nearer to them, when Zerina held 
her back, crying, " Thou wilt bum 
thyself, for the whole of it is fire." 

Elfrida felt the heat. « Why do 
the pretty creatures not come out," 
said she, " and play with us?" 

" As thou livest in the air," replied 
Zerina, " so do they live in fire, and 
would faint and languish if they left 
it. Look now how glad they are; 
now they laugh and shout. But for 
thee it is too hot here ; let us return 
to the garden." 
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In the garden the scene was 
changed since they left it. The 
moonshine was lying on every flower; 
the birds were silent, and the chil- 
dren were asleep in groups in the 
groves and arbours. The two friends, 
however, felt no fatigue, but walked 
about in the warm summer night in 
talk till morning. 

When the day dawned, they re- 
freshed themselves on fruit and milk, 
and then went to the fir trees, for 
Elfrida wanted to see how things 
looked there. They went through 
pleasant groves full of birds, then 
up a hill covered with vines, then 
followed the windings of a clear 
brook among soft mossy grass, and 
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at last reached the firs, and the bank 
which bounded the place. 

" How is it," asked Elfrida, " that 
we have to walk so far here, when, 
without, the circuit of this ground 
is so narrow?" 

" I know not," said her friend ; 
" but so it is." 

They walked up to the firs, and a 
chill wind seemed to blow from with- 
out upon them. On the tops of the 
trees were many strange forms, with 
mealy, dusty faces, their mishapen 
heads not unlike those of white owls; 
they were clothed in folded cloaks 
of shaggy Wool ; they held umbrellas 
of curious skins, stretched out above 
them, and they waved and fanned 
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themselves incessantly with large 
bat's wings. 

" I could laugh, yet I am fright- 
ened," said Elfrida. 

** These are our good trusty watch- 
men," said Zerina. "They are cover- 
ed so because, without, it is cold and 
rainy ; but no snow, or wind, or cold 
air ever reaches us down here. We 
have an everlasting spring and sum- 



mer." 



« 



But who are you, then?" said 
Elfrida, while returning to the gar- 
den. 

" We are called the Elves," replied 
the friendly child; "people talk 
about us in the earth as I have 
heard." 
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They now perceived a great bus- 
tle in the garden, and the children 
cried out to them, " The fair bird is 
come ! " 

They hastened to the palace, and 
entered with a crowd of young and 
old, all shouting for joy. They heard 
a triumphant peal of music, and found 
the great hall nearly filled with the 
Elves, and all were looking upwards. 
Raising their eyes also, they saw a 
large bird sweeping slowly round in 
the dome describing many a circle 
in its stately flight. At last the music 
ceased, and the bird floated down 
upon a glittering crown, that hung 
hovering in the air, under the high 
window by which the hall was light-r 
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ed. His plumage was purple and 
green, and golden streaks played 
through it ; on his head there waved 
a diadem of feathers, that glanced 
like jewels. His bill was red, and 
his legs of a clear blue. As he moved 
the colours gleamed and glanced 
through each other. His size was 
like that of an eagle. 

But now poised in the air on the 
golden crown, he poured forth a song 
more sweet and rich than the night- 
ingale. Louder and stronger rose 
the song, and streamed like floods 
of Ught, so that all, even the children, 
shed tears of joy and rapture. As 
he ceased, he rose again towards the 
roof, and flew round the dome in 
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circles — ^then darted through the 
door, and soared into the light hea- 
ven, where he shone far up like a 
bright point, and then vanished from 
their eyes. 

" Why are you all so glad ?" asked 
Elfrida of her companion. 

** Because the fair bird has told us 
that the King is coming," answered 
Zerina. " We have long looked for 
him, as you look for Spring when 
Winter lingers with you. Wherever 
he turns his face, there is joy. This 
beautiful bird, that he sent to us, is 
called Phoenix. He lives far off in 
Arabia, on a tree, Uke which there 
is no other on the earth, neither is 
there any second Phoenix. When 
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he feels himself grown old, he builds 
a pile of balm and incense, alights 
upon it, kindles it, and dies singing 
— ^then, from the fragrant ashes rises 
the Phoenix young again, and beau- 
tiful and bright." 

" But now you look sad, Zerina ? " 

" Because, my sweet friend, now 
we must part ; for the sight of the 
King is not permitted to thee." 

As Zerina spoke, the lady with 
the golden robe came up to them, 
and said, " Thou must leave us, my 
dear child ! but do not forget us, and 
we will remember thee." 

Zerina wept, and the two friends 
kissed each other, then walked hand 
in hand towards the fir trees. Elfrida 
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was again on the bank; she felt a 
cold wind, and no longer saw Zerina, 
but heard the little dog bark with 
might and main, and ring its tink- 
ling bell. She looked round, felt 
afraid, and saw the dark firs, and the 
ruined huts, and ran on quickly. 

She ran homewards, and presently 
saw Andres standing under the pear 
tree. 

"Ah, ah! I have won the race !" 
he cried. 

Elfrida sat down on the grass, 
quite confused and fearful. The 
evening sun beamed upon her, and 
the tops of the dark fir trees shone 
like gold in the rays. As she gazied 
on them with longing eyes, she saw 
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her dear Zerina rise on a tall, green 
pine, and float in the sunlight on its 
waving top ; and Zerina saw her and 
stretched out her arms towards her, 
and waved her hands up and down 
with a gentle soothing action. The 
little girl smiled brightly; then her 
eyes closed, and she sank down in 
a sweet sleep. 

Her mother found her lying there, 
and raised her up and placed her in 
her own little bed, saying, " The dear 
child has quite tired herself with 
running races ; but I never saw her 
with such a bright colour nor such a 
lovely smile." 

And when little Elfrida awoke, 
she remembered all about the Elves, 

M 
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and began to tell her father and mo- 
ther and Andres ; but they laughed, 
and thought it was a dream. Only 
they all said she was sweeter, and 
happier, and prettier than ever. The 
lady of the castle, near the village, 
saw her soon after, and was so pleased 
with her gentle manners, and her in- 
telligence, that she became very fond 
of her, and had her taught many 
things. But Elfrida never grew 
proud nor wished to be rich or great, 
for when she compared the gay halls 
and fine dresses she now saw, with 
those which she had seen among the 
Elves, they all seemed poor to her. 

She was never tired of learning 
whatever they could teach her, and 
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she could sing, and dance, and play 
better than any child in the village. 
Her great pleasure was to watch the 
woods in the golden sunset ; for then 
she often saw bright forms floating 
among them, and her dear Zerina 
waved her hands towards her. 

When Mary's mamma had finished 
this story, she kissed both the chil- 
dren, and told them it was bed time. 
Little Mary seemed so full of thought 
about the Elves, that she was hardly 
able to speak, and only whispered 
softly, " Good night, dear mamma." 
Willie seemed to wish to ask some 
questions, but Mary led him away 
gently and quietly. 
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AM going," said Mary's mam- 
ma, on another evening, " to 
tell you a story about Scot- 
land, and about some children who 
went there by sea, in a large steam 
ship." 

" Did they go among the beautiful 
mountains and lakes, that you and 
papa once went to ?" asked Mary. 

" No ; they went to a part of Scot- 
land not far north, nor far from the 
sea coast ; where there are hills, but 
no high mountains." 

" And is it a much longer voyage 
there than to Broadstairs, where Ar- 
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thur and Richard went, in the story 
of 'The two dear Friends?'" asked 
Mary again. 

" Oh yes, they were only six hours 
in going; but it takes nearly two 
days and two nights to go to Scot- 
land." 

" Then you have to go to bed in 
the ship," said little WiUie. 

" Yes, for two nights ; and to 
spend one whole day and half ano- 
ther in it." 

" Oh, I shall like to hear about it 
very much," said Mary. " What 
were the names of these children ?" 

** Their names were Charlotte, He- 
len, and Robert," said her mamma; 
'* and they went with their papa and 
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mamma to visit their uncle and aunt. 
They went in August, when the wea- 
ther is fine, and the days are long. 
They left home in the evening, for 
the steamer was to start at ten o'clock 
at night. There was a great bustle 
when they came to the place where 
the ships lie in the river Thames. 
Many people were getting their 
trunks and boxes in, and hurrying 
about They liked to see all this 
bustle, and to see their own trunks 
and boxes put in. Then they stept 
on board, across a wide, firm plank, 
and jumped for joy to find them- 
selves really in the ship and going 
to Scotland. 

It was such a large steamer I They 
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were surprised to see what a length 
it was. Then they went into a hand- 
some cabin, called the saloon, beau- 
tifully lighted, with a great many 
people in it ; and after being there a 
little while they grew very tired, and 
their mamma took them to the cabin 
where they were to sleep. When 
they saw their beds, they all began 
to laugh. They looked just like beds 
made on shelves, one above another. 
Two were on one side and two on 
the other, of a kind of closet But 
they soon crept in, Charlotte and 
Helen one above another, and little 
Robert opposite. The fourth bed 
was for their nurse, who was going 
with them. . They were all sooji 
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asleep. They never knew when the 
steamer began to go fast down the 
river towards the L 

In the morning when they awoke, 
first one and then another heard a 
constant " thump, thump ! bump, 
bump !" going on. This noise was 
made by the great engine that turned 
the paddle wheels, and moved the ship 
on. And they felt the ship shaking 
and trembling, and rocking, and then 
they were surprised to hear that they 
were already out of the river Thames, 
and had got into the salt sea. They 
were in a great hurry to be dressed, 
and when they ran up on the deck 
they saw the land on one side of 
them, and numbers of ships all round 
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them, with their white sails shiniiig 
in the sun, for it was a very fine 
morning. They tried to count them, 
but it was very difficult; Charlotte 
counted a hundred, and Helen a hun- 
dred and ten. As to little Robert, 
he was too delighted to keep steady 
ienough to count, and after trying 
once or twice, declared that there 
must be a thousand. 

Very soon they were called to 
breakfast in the saloon, and sat by 
their papa and mamma very happily; 
but they ran away before they had 
finished, to see a town called Yar- 
mouth, by which they passed so close 
that they could see the houses, and 
bathing machines, and people quite 

N 
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plain. All the morning they had 
plenty to look at. They met other 
steamers, and fishingboats, and ships, 
and saw different places on the coasts 
But before dinner time, they had lost 
sight of land, and saw nothing all 
round them but sea, and did not meet 
so many ships and boats. Their 
papa then took them to see the en- 
gine, and the great fires down in the 
engine room, and made them look at 
the paddle wheels, that go foaming 
round and round. Then came din- 
ner time, and they were very hungry; 
and afterwards they amused them- 
selves with running about on the deck 
and reading story books. Soon after 
tea they went to bed and fell fast 
ep. 



oclp 
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Next morning they were glad to 
see the coast again. They were pass- 
ing high cliffs and dark rocks, and 
they saw many sea birds, gulls with 
large flapping wings, that gave a 
strange wild cry, and divers — ^pretty 
little creatures that swam, riding 
along on the waves, and every now 
and then dipped down quite under, 
and then came up again at a little 
distance. On went the great steam 
ship, and soon their papa told them 
that the land they now saw was Scot- 
land. 

" Did it look different to Eng- 
land?" asked Mary. 

" Not to the part of England which 
they had passed that morning ; but 
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very different to all they had been 
looking at the morning before. There 
were fewer trees, the cliffs were dark 
brown instead of white ; the grass 
was not so green, nor the towns so 
gay, nor the villages so pretty ; but 
there were hills that looked pleasant, 
and the dark rocks were beautiful." 
Presently they came to some very 
fine rocks, higher than any they had 
seen, and then they passed some 
rocky islands. Now they began to 
see a great many large white birds 
flying about, stretching out their 
long necks, and their papa told them 
that these were called Solan geese, 
and that they had their nests on a 
great rock, standing out in the sea, 
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called the Bass Rock. They soon 
came in sight of it, and when they 
passed near it they could see that 
its sides were all white with hun- 
dreds of these geese that were sit- 
ting there, and great numbers were 
flying in the air over it, and round 
it. When they were able to leave 
off looking at all this, they saw on 
the top of the high cliff opposite to 
the Bass Rock, a large ruined castle* 
called Tantallon Castle, which they 
thought very beautiful. 

Now there began to be a great bus- 
tle in the ship, for they were getting 
near Edinburgh, where they were to 
land. At last Edinburgh was in sight. 
It is the capital city of Scotland, just 
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as London is of England, and it is 
very beautiful. They saw it quite 
plain from the sea, with hills behind 
it and on each side of it, of many 
fonns ; some bare and rocky, others 
clothed with trees. When they came 
quite opposite to it, a gun was fired 
in the ship. It made such a noise 
that every body started, and some of 
the ladies screamed. Charlotte and 
Helen did not Uke it; but Robert 
did very much indeed. Very soon 
afterwards they came up to a fine 
pier, stretching out into the sea, and 
there they all landed. 

" So now they were in Scotland," 
said Willie. 

They found their uncle's carriage 
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waiting for them, and it took them 
to his house in the country, about 
fifteen miles off. 

Well, at this place they were very 
* happy. There was plenty of green 
grass to play about upon, and there 
were large, spreading trees, and 
sheep, and cows, and horses, and 
ponies ; and there was a nice garden 
with plenty of fruit and flowers. But 
what I am going to tell you most 
about, is a little river that ran along 
just outside the garden wall; because 
this little river was the cause of a 
curious adventure, that happened in 
the month of September, after they 
had been several weeks in this plea- 
sant place. 
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This river was narrow, and rather 
deep in some places ; but in others 
it was broader, and very shallow. It 
was so shallow in dry weather, that 
you could cross it without wetting " 
your feet, by choosing some part 
where there were large stones stand- 
ing up, and where there was not 
much water. But then you must go 
steadily. Charlotte could do it very 
easily; Helen generally stopped 
short, after she had placed her foot 
on the second stone, and turned 
back ; but as to Robert, he jumped 
from stone to stone, and a day hardly 
ever passed that he did not go souse 
into the water, and get quite wet 
half up his legs. The proper way 
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to cross was by a long plank, laid 
from one bank to the other, or by a 
little wooden bridge not far off. 

You would hardly think that such 
a little gentle river as this could sud- 
denly swell into a foaming flood, and 
do all manner of mischief. But so it 
was. 

This river rose, or began to flow, 
among a range of hills at some miles 
distance; and when you are older, 
you will understand how it is that 
rivers, that rise among hills or moun- 
tains, are apt to overflow when there 
is much rain. It happened that one 
day when all the family, except the 
children, had gone out on a visit, 
that it rained from morning till night, 

o 
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and when night came it still rained 
heavily. In the morning, when nurse 
went to dress the children, she told 
them to look out of the window. 
Theijr surprise was great to see the 
little stream, that they were used to 
step across, changed into a wide, 
rapid, foaming river. It made such 
a sound that they could hear it quite 
plain in their bed room. It no lon^ 
ger looked clear and blue, but was 
thick, muddy, and of the colour of 
red clay. They did not like to see it 
so ; and what was worse it still rained, 
and the water rose more and more. 
The plank across it had been carried 
away in the night. Before they had 
done breakfast, they heard that the 
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wooden bridge was broken down; 
and now, when they looked out, they 
saw that the water had spread half 
over the meadow on the opposite 
side. The trees were standing in 
it, and looked as if they grew in a 
Jake. The cows were all collected 
on a high bank, among some trees, 
and were lowing and appearing quite 
angry and offended at this strange 
conduct in the river. The sheep had 
gone as far as they could out to the 
very hedge, to keep on dry ground. 
The ponies had found a high part of 
the field, that had water all round it, 
so that it looked like a green island, 
and were feeding quite contentedly. 
^ow and then they looked up, and 
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shook their manes, as much as to 
say, "You cant get at us. It's of 
no use to want a ride." 

At last it stopped raining, and the 
children were well wrapped up, and 
put on good thick shoes, and went 
out to look at all this nearer. On 
their way they met the gardener run- 
ning down to try to save his stack of 
pea-sticks; but he was too late, it 
was already swimming away ; all his 
fine stack, that he had piled up 
ready for spring; and he had had 
so many more important things to 
take care of, that he had not had 
time to remove it sooner. 

Many things now came floating 
down on the water. Young trees. 
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branches, parts of railings and fences, 
broken bridges and planks, all went 
hurrying along, and the water foam- 
ed, and roared, and surged, and 
looked quite fearful. 

While. they all stood looking on, 
the gardener still lamenting over his 
pea-sticks, they saw something that 
looked like a large covered basket, 
come floating along. It chanced that 
it passed very near the bank on 
which they stood, and little Robert 
cried out, " Stop it ! " and began to 
try to reach it with a long pole he 
had in his hands, with which he had 
been pretending to be a ship, and 
holding this up for the mast. He 
could not reach it ; but the gardener 
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took the pole, and after failing once 
or twice, managed to push and poke 
at the basket till he got it so near, 
that the dairymaid and nurse reach- 
ed it with their hands, and pulled 
it to the bank. It was only covered 
with a few arched sticks, over which 
a white cloth was fastened. 

They all crowded round it to see 
what it contained. They lifted up 
the white cloth. Oh, wonder and 
surprise ! What did they see ? 

"What was it? What did they 
see?" cried Mary and Wilhe both 
at once. 

They saw a pretty little baby fast 
asleep, and at its feet a cat coiled up 
comfortably. 
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** And was the baby not hurt, 
mamma ?" 

No, it was quite safe, and did not 
awake directly. Puss awoke and 
jumped out, and ran off before any 
one could stop her. 

The gardener said, that the basket, 
which they now saw to be a cradle, 
must have floated away from some 
cottage in the village just above. 
Some poor woman was perhaps now 
in great grief about her child, he 
said. 

" But we've got it safe," said Char- 
lotte. "'We'll take great care of it, 
and give it back to her. Let us take 
it into a warm room." 

Just as she said this the baby 
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opened its eyes and began to cry. 
Nurse lifted it up and tried to quiet 
it, and they all went in with it, the 
children kissing its poor little red 
arms, and saying all sorts of soothing 
things to it. When they got into 
the house, nurse asked for some 
warm whey with a little sugar in it. 
She said that was the best thing for 
such a little baby, and it sucked it 
in, and seemed to like it, and soon 
began to smile, and crow, and kick 
about its feet, and throw about its 
arms. The children were quite de- 
lighted at this; and now being happy 
about the baby they began to think 
of poor puss ; and Robert and Helen 
went out to look for her. They found 
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her just outside the house door, mew- 
ing and making a great fuss. Helen 
ran away and got a saucer full of 
milk, and put it down in the lobby. 
At this, puss began to walk slowly 
in, and then ran up to it and lapped 
it all up; and then she let Helen 
take her up, and carry her into the 
room where the baby was. 

While they were all engaged in 
this way, they heard sounds of voices 
shouting and calhng out near the 
river, and ran to the window to see 
what it was. They saw far out, on 
the other side of the water, near the 
edge of the meadow, five or six men 
and a woman, and the gardener was 
making signs and calling out to them. 

p 
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" Oh ! " said nurse, ** you may be 
sure that is the poor mother of the 
baby." 

" Let us run out and hold up the 
baby, to show her it is safe," cried 
Charlotte. " Come quick ! Oh how 
happy she will be ! " 

Nurse wrapped up the baby in a 
warm shawl, and out they went. He- 
len carried the cat, and httle Robert 
came bustling after them with the 
cradle, shouting as loud as he could, 
" They're all safe ! here they are ! 
look here I " 

When the gardener saw them com- 
ing, he ran and caught up little Char- 
lotte in his arms, and nurse gave her 
the baby, and she held it up as high 
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as she could. The poor woman, who 
was indeed the mother, saw it di- 
rectly, and seemed hardly able to 
bear so much joy, for her husband, 
who was by her, threw his arm 
round her as if to prevent her fall- 
ing down. She clasped her hands 
together — then held them out to- 
wards her child — then raised them 
upwards. 

Mary and Willie could not sit 
still any longer, they both jumped 
up, and began to clap their hands 
and dance for joy. 

"Did she come to the house to 
bring away her baby ?" asked Mary. 

" Yes ; she walked about two 
miles off, to a part of the river where 
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there was a stone bridge; it was 
impossible to get across nearer, so 
she came in about an hour." 

"But did she see that puss was 
there?" said Willie. 

Oh yes ; I forgot to tell you that 
after she had a little recovered of the 
first joy of seeing her child safe, 
nurse held up Helen with puss in 
her arms, and Robert climbed up on 
the stump of a tree, and held up the 
cradle as high as he could. 

" And then what did they do when 
the mother came?" said Mary. 

She kissed her baby, and cried 

. over it, and held it a long time in 

her arms, and her husband, who 

came also, told them that the flood 
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had risen so suddenly that it had 
carried away part of the wall of their 
cottage, and swept away every thing 
they had, while he and his wife were 
trying to save their stack of wood; 
and that when they turned round, 
at the sound of the rushing water, 
they found that the cradle was gone ; 
and then they forgot every thing else, 
and ran with several of their neigh- 
bours by the side of the river ; but 
never hoped to find their child alive. 

" But it was alive, and safe, and 
w6ll," said Mary, " with these kind 
little girls and little Robert." 

And when their uncle and aunt 
came home they were very kind to 
the father and mother. They had 
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their cottage built up again and fur- 
nished, and gave them help in put- 
ting their garden in order, and there 
always continued to be a kind feel- 
ing between them. As to the baby, 
it grew up to be a fine strong boy, 
and its parents named it Robert, in 
memory of the little boy who had 
helped to save it from the water. 
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THE PLEASURES OF AUTUMN. 

PRING and Summer had 
passed away, and Autumn 
was nearly over. Mary had 
been so happy in each season, that she 
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hardly knew which she liked best. 
There were flowers, and birds' songs, 
and merry May-day, and a hundred 
other pleasures in Spring. Summer 
brought roses with rich scents, and 
hay making, and deep shades in the 
leafy woods, and glow-worms, and 
endless beautiful things. But Au- 
tumn had been a very pleasant time. 
Perhaps it seemed the happiest be- 
cause it was the nearest. 

One bright October morning, 
Mary, her papa and mamma, Aunt 
Mary,- and Willie, went out for a 
long walk to a range of green slop- 
ing hills, at some distance from the 
cottage. The air was cool, fresh, and 
pure. They walked, they ran, they 
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neither felt too warm nor too cold. 
The short grass gave out the scent of 
wild thyme and other herbs, as their 
feet pressed it. When they reached 
the top of the first hill, they saw 
miles and miles of rich wooded coun- 
try all round them. 

Green fields with hedg^-rows, and cottages white, 
And shrubberies looking all yellow and bright ; 
While leaves brown and red rustled soft in the breeze. 
And village-spires peep'd up among the tall trees. 

It was nearly dark when they got 
home. A cheerful light shone out 
from the cottage window to welcome 
them, and when they went in they 
found a warm fire, the kettle steam- 
ing on the hob, and the tea things 
set ready. After tea they talked 
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over their pleasant day; then over 
other pleasant days, and so many 
came to remembrance, that Mary's 
mamma thought she would end the 
evening by recounting all the plea- 
sures of Autumn. 

First, there was harvest. In the 
beginning of August, all the fields 
of wheat looked golden yellow, and 
then came the reapers with their 
sickles, and worked gaily in bands. 
Boys and girls, young men and wo- 
men, and some old men and women 
too were there, and the fields were 
soon dotted all over with the shocks. 
Mary and Willie were looking on, 
and running about. Sometimes they 
t;ried to bind up the wheat sheaves, 

Q 
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sometimes they helped some old 
woman or little child to glean; or 
perhaps they collected great bunches 
of bright red poppies, and the pretty 
blue corn-flowers, which the sickle 
had cut down with the wheat. Com^ 
flowers make lovely wreaths by twin- 
ing their stalks, and leaving the blue 
flowers set thickly together. Mary 
made several, while she sat to rest 
under the shade of the hedge that 
bordered the harvest field, and little 
Willie cut the stalks all to the right 
length for her. 

The mowers were at work among 
the barley and oats; and they had 
helpers, who gathered up the fallen 
stalks, and bound them into sheaves, 
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and set them up in firm groups 
to make the shocks. Here the two 
children could really help, and they 
were very busy. They were only 
told to take care not to go near the 
sweeping sharp scythes. 

The day's work is over, the reapers rest ; 
They uopack their wallets with joy in each breast ; 
Beneath the brown hedges their supper they eat, 
And the sun sets all red while each other they greet. 
They sit there and sing, till amid the dim skies 
They see the great harvest moon roundly arise ! 

The gossamer spiders are in full 
work in Autumn. Mary saw their 
fairy threads on the last day of July ; 
but in August and September you 
can seldom go out in early morning 
without seeing all the grass and the 
hedges ornamented with the strings 
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of pearls, made by the dew and the 
gossamer. 

Though Summer is over, there are 
abundance of flowers. Besides the 
bright poppies and corn-flowers,, the 
fields are still gay with the pink con- 
volvulus, sweetly scented, the little 
scarlet pimpernel,blue forget-me-not, 
and wild lilac scabious. Some clus- 
ters of late honeysuckle can be found, 
and the lovely white convolvulus still 
hangs its wreaths over the hedges. 
The pretty wild geranium peeps out 
from some moist shady comer; the 
tall mullein stands straight up in 
chalky soils, and the hill paths and 
green lanes are gay with the beau- 
tiful spotted foxglove. If you go to 
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the commons, there you find the 
ground purple with heath in full 
flower, and every here and there the 
bluebell trembling on its slender 
stalk. The grasses must not be for- 
gotten. They are now all in seed, 
but they make a soft feathery setting 
for the flowers. Some of them grow 
tall and wave in graceful curves; 
others are so light that you can 
scarcely see them, till you collect a 
bunch in your hands. 

Wild Autumn- flowers, we love you, 
The more because we prove you 

Both last and late, nor will you wait 
For gardener's hands to move you. 

Cold winter comes ! ah, well-a-day ! 
To take your cups and bells away. 

The cottage garden has been very 
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gay all this late season. The fuch- 
sias have been in full beauty; so 
have the scarlet geraniums ; and how 
beautiful they look with their glow- 
ing bunches of flowers among their 
rich green leaves ! The scarlet and 
blue salvias, and the creeping ver- 
benas have clothed the beds and 
borders in the richest colours. There 
have been many kinds of roses, white 
and red, on the wall ; and fresh clus- 
ters of China roses have never failed 
to come to cheer us. Then the bright 
graceful-formed pentstemons are still 
with us, and the sweet mignonette, 
and a few sweet peas have flowered 
on to keep our garden scented. The 
white clematis filled all the ^ir with 
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its rich odour, and the purple cle- 
matis still hangs its dark flowers over 
the porch, and there is a little pale 
honeysuckle mixed with it. We 
must not forget the gay China asters, 
nor the blue lobelias, and if you 
peep under the bushes you will see 
plenty of the purple Autumn crocus. 
Growing up tall and handsome in 
the back of the borders, there were 
the rich dahlias, and my favourites, 
the hollyhocks, and one or two splen- 
did sunflowers. 

Bright flowers whom we have never named 

In our forgetfulness, 
Forgive us, for we are ashamed 

To seem to love you less. 
We love you all indeed, sweet flowers ; 
But to. name all, would take us hours. 
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- The berries, too, have been as 
bright as the flowers. The barber- 
ries hang thick from one end to the 
other of their sweeping branches, 
hke drops of red coral ; the snow- 
berries deserve their name from their 
smooth whiteness ; the mountain-ash 
has been loaded with large clusters 
of orange red; but above all, for 
its extreme beauty, is the yewberry ; 
it looks like a piece of rounded, rose- 
coloured, transparent wax among the 
deep dark boughs of the tree. The 
thorn trees are covered with haws, 
ripening for winter store for the birds, 
and the hedges are gay with the 
woody nightshade, the briony, and 
the hips— the bright red seeds of the 
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wild roses and sweetbriers ; Mary 
often makes them into necklaces. 
Then there were the blackberries. 
Oh, the joy of going out to gather 
them ! The scrambling across ditches 
and into thickets. The scratching 
of hands and faces. The purple dye 
on fingers and lips. The coming 
home with two large baskets full, one 
for Mr. Dove, the other for Susan. 
The blackberry pudding that Susan 
made. The sending Susan out black- 
berry gathering for herself, and Mary 
and Willie doing all the work that 
day at home. 

Then there was nutting. It was 
almost more fun still. I do not know 
though. It is difficult to decide. At 
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all events it was more fun for papa 
and Willie, because the nuts grew 
so high that they had to climb up 
the trees and hedges, and Willie 
had two or three rolls down into 
ditches, that made us laugh very 
much. I think too the browny green 
bunches of nuts are very pretty; 
but then so are the bright black- 
berries. 

It is impossible to recollect those 
pleasant days without thinking again 
of the dear little robin. Wherever 
we went, through lane or by hedge, 
there he was, perched on a gate or 
a tree, cheering us with his song; 
and now morning and evening how 
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merrily his clear notes sound through 
our cottage window ! 

^^ The robin hops about, and flits, 
Then suddenly, you see, he sits 

Upon a topmost twig ! 
He took a flight— and then a hop — 
Again a flight, 
Then pereh'd so light 
Upon the twig's tip-top ! 

Look at his large bright eye ! 
Very round and very black ! 
Now he bobs and now he bows 
Incessantly, 
With head and tail and back ; 
Bob, tail — and now bob nose ! 
Up and down he goes — 
Then ofi* he flies in a crack ! 

Upon a tall tree bough. 
There — there ! we see him now ! 
Come, Bob, come ! 
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He sits quite dumb : 

What cares he for a crumb ! 
Look at his breast so red ! 
Again he bows his head ! 
Bobs and bows — ruffles his wings — 
Now smooths them down — and then he sings ! 

No more bobbing, 

Sing) sweet Robin ! 
Quiet he sits, and fills the air 
With music delicate and rare : 
And now he glances at his feet ! 
Now, like a gentleman complete, 
He bobs again, gives one quick bow, 
And off he goes ! '* 

« The Elf of the Woodland^:''' 

As to the other birds they seem 
to think of nothing now but amusing 
themselves. They fly about in large 
flocks. They do not even put them- 
selves to the trouble of singing. Their 

r < ' ■ ™^~~^ — — ^ ■ I I II..- , j . 

* Ballad Romances by R. H. Home. 
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young ones are all old enough to fly 
about too, and take care of them- 
selves. Do you remember how many 
empty nests we have found ? Pretty 
little creatures, they deserve to play 
and be meny, after all their care and 
work. 

. Gathering the fruit has been a 
great pleasure. Every apple and 
pear that little Mary could reach, 
when seated on her papa's shoulder, 
she gathered with her own hands, 
and Willie picked those just above 
by climbing up the trees. Higher 
up was Oliver with a ladder. Mary 
had several bumps on her head, for 
very often the apples came showering 
down as they shook the branches; 
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but she did not mind. It only made 
her laugh. The plums and damsons 
had also to be gathered, and gave 
other pleasant work; and the pre- 
serving — ^we must not forget that 5 - 
nor the storing away the apples and 
pears in the loft among straw. Thrash- 
ing the walnuts was very nice work. 
We all had long poles, and as we 
struck at the branches down came 
the ripe walnuts in their green coats 
all round us, and Mary and Willie 
had to run and pick them up, and 
put them in the basket. We all 
went to help Mr. Dove to thrash his 
walnut tree next day, and he made 
us laugh by looking up so gravely 
through his spectacles before he gave 
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the stroke with his long pole ; and 
he climbed to the top of the tree as 
cleverly as if he had only been twenty. 
His tree was loaded ; and what fine 
apples he had ! 

Digging up the potatoes was ano- 
ther pleasure. Mary and Willie were 
busy for two whole days pulling the 
potatoes away from the roots, as 
Oliver dug, and throwing them into 
the baskets; then running by the side 
of the wheelbarrow when he wheeled 
it into the cellar, and always he gave 
them both a ride back to the field. 
The carrots, turnips, parsnips, beet- 
root, all were dug up ; and storing 
them away was another pleasure. 

The fields that have yielded their 
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crops, are now ploughed up again, 
ready for fresh seed. 

Oh see the straight furrows, and see the good plough ! 
And the horses so strong that are drawing it now; 
While behind it the black rooks are hopping along, 
And cry caw! to the ploughman's blithe whistle and 
song! 

The greenness of the woods and 
shrubs is all gone now; and the 
beautiful yellow, and brown, and red 
colours of the leaves are fast chang- 
ing, and will soon be gone also. 

Autumn tints are fading fast : 

Look at them fondly while they last ! 

The leaves of the birches are of a 
light yellow, so that they look very 
gaily dressed with their silvery bark 
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and their yellow leaves. The beeches 
have become of the richest brown, 
mixed with the green that still re- 
mains and some yellow; they are the 
glory of the Autumn woods. The 
firs now look dark and massive, and 
are fully clothed ; this is their time 
of greatest beauty. The yew trees, 
and above all, the cedars are now 
in perfection. The weeping willow 
still keeps its delicate green. It 
was the first to put on its leaves in 
Spring,, and is the last to lose them 
in Autumn. The walls of our cottage 
are made splendid by the deep crim- 
son leaves of the Virginia creeper ; 
particularly when the setting sun 
shines on the graceful wreaths hang- 
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ing by the windows, that are glanc- 
ing like gold in his beams. 

Autumn is the time of grand sun- 
sets. The mists rising in the even- 
ings, and the heavy clouds floating 
in the air, take all manner of bril- 
liant colours, gold, red, and purple. 

" Oh, mamma, what a number of 
pleasures Autumn has," cried Mary ; 
" and I will tell you another pleasure 
besides all these. In Summer, bed- 
time always comes before the stars 
come out; but now I see them every 
night, when it is not cloudy, shining 
all over the sky. How many beau- 
tiful things there are always ! " 

" There are indeed, my dear child," 
said her mamma; "and we could 
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count up many more. But now we 
have no more time ; your little eyes 
ought to be closed in refreshing 
sleep. I must end here." 



THE END. 



C:. WHIlTINtiHAMy CHI8WICK. 
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